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those — especially the textile trades — in which the development had 
moved on to a later stage, that of the " domestic system," while still 
retaining many of the regulations of an earlier period. The next chap- 
ter, on " The Position of the Workmen," is one of the most interesting, 
especially in its account of the " Knechtsgilden." The organization 
of the journeymen is a subject which, since the appearance of 
Schanz's Gesellenverbande , is beginning to attract the attention it de- 
serves. According to Dr. Pringsheim the journeymen's associations in 
the Netherlands were " exclusively for purposes of assistance in sick- 
ness and other times of need, and they could only be created with the 
consent of the master's gild and the town council." This is probably 
true enough of the seventeenth century ; but their earlier history may well 
have been stormier — as it seems to have been in Germany, and, in a 
few instances, in England also. With this chapter the book ought to 
have closed. The heterogeneous details with regard to workmen's riots 
and isolated communistic fanatics which are grouped together in the 
last chapter, under the head of a " Contribution to the History of the 
Social Movement," certainly have not the significance which the title of 
the chapter would seem to attribute to them. 

W. J. Ashley. 

Trade Unionism, New and Old. By George Howell, M.P. 
London, Methuen & Co., 1891. — i2mo, 235 pp. 

Problems of Poverty. By John A. Hobson, M.A. London, 
Methuen & Co., 1891. — i2mo, 227 pp. 

The two books before us deal with two distinct phases of the labor 
problem, — that of the more skilled and organized labor, and that of 
the unskilled, or low-skilled, and unorganized labor. In both cases, 
however, the treatment is suggestive rather than convincing or final. 
The conclusions are in the main negative, if not fatalistic ; and in one 
important feature they are directly opposite in the two works, — Mr. 
Howell having faith in the individual, Mr. Hobson in the state. 

In Trade Unionism, New and Old, it is Mr. Howell's purpose to de- 
scribe the present condition of trade unions and to point out what, to his 
mind, is their legitimate function ; but more especially also to indicate 
what he considers to be the dangers threatened by the so-called " new 
trade unions." As preliminary to this discussion and apparently as a 
warning lesson, the author gives a very brief sketch of the rise, prog- 
ress and decline of the mediaeval guilds. To this is added a more 
extended account of the rise, progress, organization and financial 
achievements of trade unions — " the legitimate successors to the old 
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English guilds " (page 47). Though the struggle of labor for the right 
to organize began " more than five centuries " ago, and though the 
unions were legally recognized as early as 1824, it is only since 1875 that 
they have had full liberty of action. Their more important history there- 
fore falls within the present century. Indeed, old trade unionism — "a 
misnomer" — dates no farther back than 1850 ; new trade unionism from 
1889. It is in the treatment of these two branches of unionism that the 
importance and interest of Mr. Howell's work is to be found. In this 
treatment he essays to be impartial, but his strong bias for the system 
with which so many years of his life have been identified, makes him un- 
consciously an apologist for the old, an antagonist of the new ideas. 

According to Mr. Howell the old unions are primarily provident 
benefit societies (page 58) ; with the new unions, benefits are subsid- 
iary; the chief thing is to fight (page 137). A formidable array of 
evil practices is charged against the new unions. But when Mr. Howell 
thus characterizes the new unions as degenerate and blames them for 
not making use of the light of history, he does not stop to think that 
one of the imperfections of humanity, and perhaps more especially of 
the English branch of it, has always been the unwillingness to learn 
from the experience of others, nor does he allow for the fact that the 
new unions are organized by a more ignorant class of workmen than 
those that now constitute the old unions. That the old unions have 
reached a certain status, does not argue that the class of labor organized 
in the new can start at the point which the others have reached. Nor 
if they would make use of past experience is it at all probable that they 
could do so intelligently. And though we may perhaps criticize their 
methods, there may at least be a recognition of the Tightness of their 
aim, in so far as it is to incorporate into their unions all the workmen in 
their trades. For we are forced to admit that it is only when " a union 
can boast of having within its pale two-thirds of the entire workers of 
the trade that its power is almost paramount." 

The movement in the unions for an eight-hour law is attributed by 
Mr. Howell to the influence of socialistic agitators. Such a law he 
deprecates on the ground that it would be an unwarranted interference 
on the part of the state, since "the men have the power in their own 
hands to effect it [an eight-hour day] by combination" (page 185). 
All this may be true, but Mr. Howell does not seem to give due credit 
to the fruitful action of the government in the reduction of the hours of 
labor, or to the beneficial effects of factory legislation. 

Mr. Hobson's Problems of Poverty deals particularly with that mass 
of low-skilled or wholly unskilled labor which constitutes 77 per cent of 
the population of East London (page 9). With the absolutely desti- 
tute, or with labor in general, the author is not specially concerned. 
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His professed purpose is to seek not causes or remedies, but only " the 
amount and the intensity of poverty" (page 5) ; but in reality a state- 
ment of causes and proposed remedies occupies the larger part of the 
work, though without any more definite solution of the problem than 
the statement that it is a "national question," — one that the state will 
be forced to deal with. In this discussion the author touches upon 
almost every important social question in its bearings upon the problem 
of poverty, and if he has no new solution to offer, he at any rate gives 
us a very clear idea of what the problem is. As to the extent of pov- 
erty, we are told that on the average fifteen per cent of the unskilled 
laborers are constantly unemployed, and that " it seems probable that 
in the richest city of the world, one in every four adults dies dependent 
on public charity" (page 19). In treating of causes and remedies the 
author discusses the effects of machinery and the sweating system, and 
has chapters on socialistic legislation and the condition of working 
women. 

The existence of the sweating system Mr. Hobson thinks must be 
laid at the door of the consumer who demands cheap goods. The 
excessive over-supply of low-skilled and unskilled labor which alone 
makes it possible to meet this demand constitutes the ground-rock of the 
sweating system and gives rise to the problem of poverty. The sweated 
class of laborers is recruited by the influx from rural districts into the 
larger cities, by foreign immigration, and by the constant introduction 
of new machinery which enables boys and women to compete with men. 
Mr. Hobson does not see his way clearly to any effective method of 
rooting out the evil. Something he thinks might be accomplished by 
putting restrictions upon foreign immigration and by prohibiting the 
employment of married women in factories and workshops. He even 
suggests that if it were practicable, it would be desirable to prohibit 
the employment of women altogether. But owing to the ignorance and 
low moral state of the class of workmen under consideration, he sees 
no possibility of any restraint upon population through the preventive 
check. Yet, if the problem of poverty is " a national question," and 
if, as Mr. Hobson affirms, it is the duty of the state to take into its 
hands this overplus of the unemployed, is it not the right, or even the 
duty, of the state to check population by restrictions upon marriage 
and by penalties upon the production of children beyond the means of 
supporting them ? 

In conclusion, we may note that Mr. Hobson thinks much might be 
done to remove the evils of sweating by organizing the labor and sub- 
jecting the workshops to inspection. But since this is practically im- 
possible, the only remedy is the substitution of the factory system, which 
would render both organization and inspection possible. This however 
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would leave us with a permanent class of unemployed, and " so long as 
there remains this standing pool of excessive labor, it is difficult to see 
how the wages of low unskilled workers can be materially changed." 

Stephen F. Weston. 

Elements de Sociologie. Par Combes de Lestrade. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1889. — 8vo, 279 pp. 

Sociologie und Politik. Von Ludwig Gumplowicz. Leipzig, 
Duncker und Humblot, 1892. — 8vo, 162 pp. 

Les Lois Sociologiques. Par Guillaume de Greef. Bruxelles, 
Oscar Moyolez et Jules Audiarte, 1891. — 8vo, 63 pp. 

These three titles stand for as many different conceptions of sociol- 
ogy, which it will be instructive to compare. They are fairly represen- 
tative of the views of leading writers on this science at the present time. 
At one extreme we have that examination of social institutions which 
begins in description or analysis, but shades into a discussion of policy ; 
at the other an attempt to discover immutable laws that will enable us 
to explain and predict the combinations of social elements as rigorously 
as the chemist explains and predicts the combinations of matter. The 
two positions do not absolutely exclude each other, and we cannot say 
that the Viscount Combes de Lestrade is inconsistent in affirming that 
sociology is a science of previsions, while devoting much space to a dis- 
cussion of the merits of institutions as they are and as they might be, or 
that Dr. de Greef, whose chief ambition is to formulate the natural laws 
of social action, is necessarily untrue to his scientific principles when he 
advocates measures of democratic socialism. But for the purposes of 
pure science it makes a difference whether causation is or is not so 
far and so distinctly traceable in the phenomena studied, that the inves- 
tigator's whole attention is absorbed in learning what is and what cer- 
tainly will be, to the practical exclusion of his likes and dislikes. 
Whether this is possible in the study of society, is precisely the question 
that sociologists have to answer by their methods and their books, before 
their scientific credentials can be written. Meanwhile diversity of view 
and variety of treatment should be welcomed. 

The Elements de Sociologie is not a systematic, or even an orderly, 
work ; the reader seeks in vain for a clue to the principle, if any, on 
which the chapters have been put together. Perhaps this absence of 
arrangement is studied ; for it is in marked contrast to the current fash- 
ion in sociological writing, and permits free play to the author's individ- 
uality. In another important respect, too, the work has a distinct char- 
acter of its own ; there is no attempt to describe society comprehensively, 



